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LESSONS FROM DARWIN. 

By Janet M. Haycraft. 

111. SOME BRAZILIAN INSECTS. 

One of the most delightful things about going away from 
home is, that we are able to see objects which are fresh and 
new to us. We all know when we go away to the seaside 
how glorious it is to watch the beautiful changing waves 
tumbling in upon the beach, and perhaps the greatest part 
of their charm is, that we do not always see them. I think 
the people who live at the seaside always, can never quite 
enjoy the waves in the same manner as those who come from 
the town or the inland country. 

In the same way you can understand what a delight it 
must be to anybody who is fond of watching animal life, to 
go away into some foreign country where the creatures are 
very different from those at home, and the insects so brilliantly 
coloured and so numerous that the forests and groves seem 
alive with them. 

That Darwin felt this joy in seeing the beautiful animals, 
birds, and insects in South America, we can very easily read 
in his “Journal,” and he writes of many of his discoveries 
as if each new thing he found out was a real source o 

pleasure to him. . . f 

While he was in Brazil, a large district in the east o 
South America, Darwin made a large collection of insects 
He tells us he was much surprised at the a its o on 
particular butterfly, which we may call tlu \\a ^ 

fly.” If you have ever caught or watched a but er > , > 

know very well that even our finest and lar ff e ^ one n S 1 f k "° d t 
walk about, and, indeed, Darwin said this was the » only kind 
he had eve; seen that uses its legs for running. He Ad not 
find out this peculiar fact for some time, an m ° 
as he cautiously approached with his forceps (which a > ou 
know, are little delicate pincers for taking up and holding 
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small objects) 


the butterfly shuffled on one side just as the 
, w _, on the point of closing, and so escaped. 
"'TuTfar more strange even than the power of walking 
p„fs“ Led by this butterfly, is the no.se which it can give 
out a. will I think we should be rather frightened in out 
wardens if the gentle butterflies began to make sounds, so 
accustomed are we to their perfect quiet. But this particular 
species, as any special kind of creature is called by naturalists, 
has a peculiar structure in the wings, which Darwin thought 


It has a sort of drum 


has a peculic 

was the means of its making its noise. 

at the lower part of the front wings, and several times when 
a pair of butterflies were chasing each other, they passed 
within a few yards of Darwin, and he distinctly heard a 
clicking noise, which was rather like that made by a toothed 
wheel passing under a spring catch. Ihe noise was con- 
tinued at short intervals of time, and could be heard at as 
great a distance as twenty yards. Ihis butterfly was not 
uncommon, and was generally to be found in the orange 
groves. Although it is a high flier, it very often alighted 
on the trunks of trees. When it did so, its head was always 
placed downwards, and the wings stretched out straight on 
each side of it, instead of folded, as is usually the case. 

The walking butterfly of Brazil is therefore different in a 
good many ways from its cousins in England, and when next 
you see the wonderful collection of butterflies in the Natural 
History Museum at Kensington, I hope you will pull out the 
many drawers in which they are so beautifully displayed, 
very patiently, until you come to the specimens from South 
America. 

it was in Brazil also that Darwin was very much struck 
with the ants that he saw. He says that a person on first 
entering a tropical forest is astonished at the labours of the 
ants, easily visible all around. Well beaten paths branch 
off in every direction, on which armies of foraging ants may 
be seen, some going forth and others returning, burdened 
with pieces of green leaf, often larger than their own bodies. 
Sometimes a small, dark coloured ant migrates in countless 
numbers. One day Darwin’s attention was attracted by 
noticing many spiders, cockroaches and other insects, as well 
as some lizards, rush in the greatest distress across a hare 
piece of ground. A little way behind, every stalk and l ea 
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was blackened by the small ants. The swarm, having crossed 
the bare space, divided itself and descended an old wall. In 
this way many of the frightened insects were fairly enclosed, 
and the efforts which the poor little creatures made to escape 
from destruction, Darwin says, were wonderful. When the 
ants came to the road, they changed the direction of their 
journey, and dividing themselves up into narrow files like 
soldiers, they went up the wall again. Darwin then placed 
a small stone in their way, just to see what they would do. 
The whole body ot ants attacked it at once, and finding it 
would not give way, they went back. Shortly afterwards they 
returned to the charge, and when they found that again they 
could make no impression on the stone, they gave up entirely 
the line of march they had meant to take. By going only an 
inch round, the ants might have avoided the stone, and they 
probably would have done this if it had been there at the 
first; but having been attacked, Darwin says, ‘‘the lion- 
hearted little warriors scorned the idea of yielding.” 


